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THE ORIGIN OF ISRAEL 

In his work on the Foundations of the History of Israel, 1 Gemoll 
attempts to formulate a new theory of the origin of the Hebrew people. 
He thinks it unlikely that the Hexateuchal traditions are of pure Hebrew 
origin. Israel settled among the Canaanites and mingled with them; 
it is to be expected, therefore, that traditions of Canaanite origin have 
been combined with Hebrew traditions (p. v). Only part of the tribes 
of Israel were Hebrews, the others were Canaanites and Amorites. The 
stories of the tribal conquests belong to the three main periods of the 
early history of Palestine, the Canaanite, the Aramean, and the Amorite. 

From the tablets recently discovered at Boghazibi it appears that 
among the gods of Mitanni in Mesopotamia the Aryan gods Mithra, 
Varuna, Indra, and Nasatya were worshiped. 2 In these same tablets 
the ruling caste in Mitanni is designated as Harri, which in the light of 
the names of their gods can only be interpreted as Skr. Arya and Zend 
Harriya, "Aryan." This proves that as early as the fifteenth century 
B.C. the Aryans were a power in western Asia (pp. 17, 345, 351). These 
Harri-Aryans are to be identified with the Hyksos who ruled in Egypt 
c. 1800-1600 B.C., because the extension of the two peoples falls in the 
same period, because during the new empire Haru= Harri becomes the 
Egyptian name for Canaan, because Hani is in alliance with Naharina, 
or Mesopotamia, and because Abd-Hiba, the king of Jerusalem in the 
Amarna period, bears a name compounded with the Mitannian god 
Hiba (pp. 350-52). These Harri-Hyksos are the same as the Horites 
of the Old Testament, who are regarded as the aboriginal inhabitants 
of the land (p. 349). 

In the Egyptian inscriptions and in the Old Testament the Canaan- 
ites are equated with the Horites (p. 349). They are to be regarded as 
the layer of population brought into Palestine by the Hyksos migration 
into Egypt and by the expulsion of the Hyksos from Egypt. Canaan 
is reckoned a son of Ham and brother of Misraim, Egypt, because of the 
joint occupation of Egypt and Canaan by the Hyksos (pp. 312-14). 

The Aryan Hyksos brought with them from their northern home the 
name "Musri," which the Assyrian inscriptions apply to a district in 
Asia Minor. Through their conquests it became the common Semitic 

1 Grundsteine zur Geschichte Israels. Alttestamentliche Studien von Martin 
Genjoll, mit zwei Karten. Leipzig: Hinrichs, ion. viii+480 pages. M. 13, 
gebunden. 

' Winckler, Mitt. d. Deutsch. Orient-Ges., No. 35, pages 50 f. 
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name for Egypt and for the adjacent regions of northern Arabia and 
southern Palestine (pp. 1-17). In the Old Testament numerous traces 
are found of "Egypt" as a name for part of southern Palestine (pp.33- 

35)- 

The Kenites of the Old Testament are to be identified with the 

Canaanites (p. 141, 320-80). They never lived in the Arabian desert, 

but they were part of the Aryan Hyksos migration who settled in Canaan 

after their expulsion from Egypt c. 1530 B.C. (p. 310). The tribes of 

Dan, Simeon, and Levi were identical with the Kenites, and also belonged 

to the Aryan Hyksos (p. 221). 

Yahweh was the god of the Kenites = Canaanites = Hyksos (pp. 364- 
82). He was accordingly the original god of Dan, Simeon, and Levi 
only among the later tribes of Israel. Sinai-Horeb, his sacred mountain, 
was situated in the immediate vicinity of Jerusalem (pp. 436-59). 
The Levites were the primitive custodians of his sanctuaries in the land 
of Canaan (pp. 382-401). Since the Kenites were Hyksos, Yahweh 
must have been an Aryan deity imported into Canaan by the victorious 
Harri. He is to be identified with the Sanskrit deity Yama, a fire god, 
who was once regarded as the twin brother of Ahura, the chief god of 
the Avesta (p. 457). The name of Ahura still lurks in the Hebrew names 
Abraham, Aaron, Hur, Uriah, Araunah, and Uru in Uru-salim, Jerusa- 
lem (p. 455). 

The first genuine Hebrews to enter Canaan were the Joseph tribes 
Ephraim and Manasseh, who came about 1500 B.C. They were followed 
about 1400 B.c by the Zilpah tribe Asher, which is identical with the 
Habiru of the Tel el-Amarna letters. About 1300 came Zebulon, 
Issachar, and Naphtali (pp. 423-25). This is the going-down into 
Egypt of Joseph and his brethren. "Egypt" is the Palestinian Musri 
of the Hyksos-Canaanites (pp. 143, 429). The "Egyptians" of the 
Joseph story are the Kenites, Danites, Simeonites, and other Aryan 
predecessors of Israel. The priest of On whose daughter Joseph married 
was a priest at Bethel (p. 39). In later times when the memory of the 
Palestinian Musri had faded out, the Hebrews supposed that their fore- 
fathers had sojourned in Egypt proper, and this belief was helped by 
the actual migration of their Aryan predecessors from Egypt (p. 436). 
The land of Goshen in which they dwelt was the Palestinian Goshen 
mentioned in Josh. 10:41 (p. 36). The relation of Israel to the Canaan- 
ites was peaceful, which corresponds to the friendly reception of Joseph 
and his brothers by the " Egyptians' ' (p. 42 5) . From the Aryan Canaan- 
ites the Hebrews learned the religion of Yahweh and the institution 
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of circumcision (p. 138). When in Josh. 5:9 the nation is said to have 
"rolled away the reproach of Egypt" by circumcision, the reproach of 
the Palestinian Musrites is meant (p. 34). 

About 1200 Palestine was invaded by the Amorites (p. 318) to whom 
belonged the Geshurites, the Midianites, and the Amalekites (p. 134). 
The tribe of Judah was also Amorite (pp. 22 f., 385). The king "who 
knew not Joseph" was one of these Amorite invaders who compelled 
the Joseph tribes to evacuate the settlements that they had made in the 
Palestinian Musri. The exodus was a northward movement of these 
tribes out of southern Palestine in the time of Deborah (pp. 428-36). 
The story of the crossing of the Red Sea is the same as the story of the 
cfossing of the Jordan, and the "Jordan" that they crossed was the 
Wady Selman that flowed into the Mediterranean between the terri- 
tories of Judah and Ephraim (pp. 234-44). Through this exodus the 
pure Hebrew tribes came into the regions where we find them in the 
period of the kings, and Judah obtained a foothold in the south of the 
land. 

It is difficult to discuss this theory seriously, for there are so many 
weak links in its chain of reasoning. Gemoll belongs to the mythological 
school of Winckler and Stucken. When two stories bear the least 
resemblance to one another they are assumed to be variants of the same 
original saga, and the persons and the places mentioned in each are 
identified. Thus in Gen., chap. 12, Sarah is taken from Abram by the 
king of Egypt, in Gen., chap. 20, she is taken by Abimelech, king of 
Gerar, in Gen., chap. 34, Dinah is taken by Shechem, and in Judg., chap. 
9, we meet Abimelech, king of Shechem. From this Gemoll infers that 
"Egypt" is the same as Gerar, i.e., it is the Palestinian Musri, and that 
Shechem lay in this Musri (pp. 27-35). In Ge n - 33 : 18a (E) Jacob comes 
to Shalem, in 18b (J) he comes to Shechem; hence Shechem is the same 
as Shalem, which in its turn is the same as Jerusalem (p. 273). Sarah 
and Dinah play the same part in these stories, and therefore are identical; 
but Sarah, "princess," and Dinah, "judge," are the same as the god- 
dess Ba'alah or Ba'alath, and Ba'alah was another name for Kirjath- 
jearim (Josh. 15:9); hence Kirjath-jearim = Shechem = Jerusalem (p. 3 2) . 

By such methods as this one can prove any theory. Granted that 
parallel traditions occur in the Old Testament, we must surely allow 
for the possibility of variations in their local color without assuming 
that the parallelism is to be made complete by identifying all the persons 
and places that stand in similar connections. If there is anything that 
archaeology teaches, it is the remarkable persistence of place-names in 
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Palestine from the days of the Egyptian conquest and the Tel el-Amarna 
letters down to the present time. The fluctuation of all the important 
place-names in the Old Testament that Gemoll's theory demands is a 
strong presumption against its correctness. 

The crucial point of the theory is the identification of the Kenites, 
Danites, Simeonites, and Leviteswith the Canaanites (chaps, v and vii). 
Shiloh, Bethel, Shechem, and Dan play similar rdles in the early history 
as sanctuaries conquered by the Israelites; hence it is argued that they 
are identical, and that the tribes associated with them are identical. 
The same priesthood is found at Nob (I Sam., chap. 21) that is found 
at Shiloh (I Sam., chap. 1-4), hence Nob is identical with Shiloh; but 
Nob is the same as Nobah (Num. 32 : 42), and the former name of Nobah 
is said to have been Kenath, which is connected with Kain, "the Ken- 
ites"; therefore the Danites, Simeonites, and Levites who are brought 
into connection with these sanctuaries are all Kenites. The ministrants 
of the sanctuary at Shiloh were Canaanite Gibeonites (Josh. 9:21), hence 
the Kenites must have been Canaanites. The Levites also were minis- 
trants of the sanctuary at Shiloh, hence they must have been identical 
with the Canaanites. Accordingly, Kain = Kenan is to be regarded as 
only a variant of Canaan. The Kenites, however, are generally recog- 
nized as the original worshipers of Yahweh ; hence the religion of Yahweh 
was of Canaanite origin. 

Such reasoning as this will convince nobody. If the tribes of Dan, 
Simeon, and Levi had been of Canaanite origin, some memory of this 
fact would have lingered in Hebrew tradition. Dan, it is true, is the 
son of one of Jacob's concubines, which shows that this tribe was not 
regarded as of so pure Hebrew stock as some of the others, but there is 
nothing to show that it was Canaanite. Simeon and Levi are classed 
as children of the first wife of Jacob, which could not be the case if they 
were known to have been of alien origin. That a Canaanite tribe should 
have become the priests of the invading Israelites is most improbable. 

Gemoll assumes that Yahweh was an Aryan divinity introduced into 
Canaan by the Aryan Hyksos, but this is in conflict with evidence that 
Yahweh was known in Babylonia as early as the First Dynasty and 
therefore was a Semitic deity. Everything connected with his cult as 
we find it in later Israel is Semitic, and finds its natural explanation in 
the rites of the pre-Muhammedan Arabs or of the Semitic Babylonians. 
This is most surprising if he was originally an Aryan god. Hebrew 
tradition unanimously regards Yahweh as a god of the desert whom 
Israel came to know before it entered Canaan; and those who wished 
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to be his most loyal adherents, such as the Kenites, Rechabites, and 
Nazarites, retained the nomadic life of the desert. From the time of the 
conquest onward Yahweh was regarded as hostile to the baals of Canaan. 
If he himself had been one of these baals, this antithesis could never 
have arisen. This book is only another illustration of the reductio ad 
absurdum that results when the mythological method is applied to 
Hebrew tradition. 

Lewis Bayles Paton 
Hartford Theological Seminary, 
Hartford, Conn. 



A NEW COMMENTARY ON THE PROPHETS 

This volume 1 in this series completes the minor Prophets — that 
portion of the Old Testament originally undertaken by President Harper 
but of which he was able to complete only the first part (Amos-Hosea). 

Of the prophets included in this volume, Haggai and Zechariah 
were assigned to Professor Mitchell, Malachi to Professor Smith, and 
Jonah to Professor Bewer, represented respectively by pages 362, 88, 
and 65. It will thus be seen that the largest share of the labor has fallen 
upon Professor Mitchell. 

In general it may be said that the same methods hitherto followed 
in this series and the same high standard of excellence characterize the 
work of these eminent scholars. 

Haggai and Zechariah, i-viii, bring up a number of important 
historical problems, and one turns with interest to note the author's 
conclusions, especially in reference to the vexed question of the return 
from exile, ca. 537 B.C., and the events immediately following, the record 
of which is found in Ezra 1:1 — 4:5, 24. Mitchell's treatment of the 
Chronicler is not only just but generous. His conclusion is practically 
the same as that of G. A. Smith in the Expositor series, 2 that the his- 
toricity of this event must be accepted, even though recorded by the 
late Chronicler. In reference, however, to the biblical account of an 
effort to begin the Temple (Ezra 3:8 ff.) he concludes that "the whole 
account is simply the product of an attempt to bring the facts with 
reference to the restoration of the temple into harmony with an unful- 
filled prediction on the subject and has no historic value." (p. 11). 

1 A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on Haggai, Zechariah, Malachi and Jonah. 
By Professors H. G. Mitchell, D.D., J. M. Powis Smith, Ph.D., and Julius A. Bewer, 
Ph.D. i-xxvi+362+88+6s pages. New York: Scribner, 1912. $3.00. 

2 G. A. Smith, Book of the Twelve Prophets, II, 204 ff. 



